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ARMENIAN ELITES IN CONSTANTINOPLE: 
EMPEROR BASIL AND PATRIARCH PHOTIUS 


Manea Erna Shirinian 


The presence of Armenians in the Byzantine Empire was closely 
related to the complicated history of Armenia. Geographically - 
situated between two rival powers, the Byzantine and Persian 
empires, Armenia was divided into two parts: Persian Armenia 
and Byzantine Armenia. Armenian political leaders were obliged 
to align themselves with their Byzantium or Persia overlords, 
and those who opposed them were compelled to flee their 
homeland in fear of persecution. In general, Armenian families 
seeking refuge in the Byzantine capital of Constantinople came 
from the higher political strata and were members of prominent 
families, such as the Mamikonian, Arshakuni, and Kamsarakan.! 
Further, the Byzantine imperial policy of resettling Armenians 
also led to large population transfers from the Armenian ter- 
ritories. By the ninth century, the number of Armenians in 
Byzantium, especially in Constantinople, had increased rapidly, 
and some of the elite families had secured positions of power 





' Hrach Bartikyan, Kostandin Tsiranatsin [Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus] 
(Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1970), p. v; Nicolas Adontz [Adonts], 
Patmakan usumnasirutiunner [Historical Studies] (Paris: A. Ghukasian, 1948), p- 
484; Stepannos Taronetsi, Stepannosi Taronetsvoy Asoghikan Patmutiun Tiezera- 
kan (Universal History of Stepannos of Taron Asoghik] (Saint Petersburg: I.N. 
Skorokhodov, 1885), p. 85; Hayk G. Melkonyan, Asorakan aghbyurner: Hovhan 
Epesatsu “Ekeghetsakan patmutyun” [Syriac Sources: Ecclesiastical History by 
John of Ephesus] (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1976), vol. 1, ch. 4, 
pp. 375-76. Adontz discusses how Artavan and Klienes of the Arshakuni family, 
whose lives were in danger, fled from Armenia to Byzantium in the fifth century 
‘(during the reign of Emperor Leo, 457-74); also, the junior Vardan Mamikonian, 
who had led the insurrection against Persia in 571-72, left Armenia for Constan- 
tinople with his family. The same Vardan is mentioned in the letter by Patriarch 
Photius to Catholicos Zakaria as Kher Vardan—that is, Crooked Vardan, 
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and status in government and society. Studies have tried to dis- 
tinguish between those families who were unquestionably of Ar- 
menian origin and those whose origins are disputable,’ a topic of 
particular import for the purposes of this chapter, especially as 
pertaining to the emperor Basil I (867-86) and Patriarch Photius 
I of Constantinople (858-67, 877-86). 


Names of Family and Place 


The testimonies regarding the origins of Armenian families in 
ninth-century Constantinople are often contradictory. Although 
scholars have referred to a family’s origins or a person’s place 
of birth, parents, and so forth, certain difficulties nevertheless 
remain. Many names are so linguistically corrupted (for example, 
due to transliteration into Greek) that the Armenian root is often 
unrecognizable, as in the case of Kourkuas derived from Gurgen. 
The origins of some Armenian surnames are ambiguous, as they 
are constructed from apparently non-Armenian ethnonyms (as 
in Kurd or Kurdik, or even Turc, as in the case of General Bar- 
danes Tourkos).’ Cases such as the brothers Peter the Bulgarian 
and Leo the Syrian, however, clearly suggest that scholars must 
be careful not to confuse names and places of origin.* Such 
problems continue to plague medieval Armenian history, but 
they do not diminish the significance of the fact that beginning 
in the early ninth century Armenians played an important role in 
Byzantine affairs and some even sought to capture the imperial 
throne. 


2 For example, see Alexander [Aleksandr] P. Kazhdan, Armiane v sostave gos- 
podstvuiushchego klassa vizantiiskoi imperii v XI-XII vv. (Erevan: Armenian Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 1975). Kazhdan divides Armenians in Byzantium into three 
categories: 1) Unquestionably Armenian families, 2) Families of mixed origin, and 
3) Disputable Armenian families. 

3 John B. Bury, A History of the Later Roman Empire (London: Macmillan, 1889), 
p. 10. 

* Bartikyan, Kostandin Tsiranatsin, p. 262n56. Bartikyan cites this example from 
Adontz, Patmakan usumnasirutiunner, p. 351. Bartikyan in the Armenian transla- 
tion of Theophanes Continuatus understands the word ‘t’urk’’ as a transliteration of 
the Armenian word “turk” or “tork”—that is, donation, gift, taxes—and mentions 
other examples where this word was confused with the word “t’urk.” See Hrach 
Bartikyan, Teopanesi Sharunakogh [Theophanes Continuatus] (Erevan: Armenian 
Academy of Sciences, 1990), pp. 289-90. 
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Armenians among the Byzantine Political Elite 


In the aftermath of a revolt against the emperor Nikephorus (802- 
11) in 803, Bardanes Tourkos, with the support of his political 
allies—Michael the Amorian, Leo the Armenian, and Thomas the 
Slav—tried to usurp the Byzantine throne and proclaimed him- 
self emperor. The struggle for power lasted seven weeks.° The 
first two companions deserted to Emperor Nikephorus, who re- 
warded them with high political appointments and opulent houses 
in Constantinople—Michael received the house of Karianos, 
while Leo received the palace of Zeno with the Dagistheus 
house.’ Both men later became emperors. The third companion 
of Bardanes, Thomas, stood by him and later became the great 
tyrant.’ Leo and Thomas are considered Armenian. Leo became 
the emperor Leo V in 813 and ruled for seven years until his 
death in 820; there is no disagreement that he was of Armenian 
origin.” As to Thomas, the sources are contradictory: Ioseph 
Genesios (Joseph Genesius) once makes him out to be an Arme- 
nian, and in another place, a Scythian;'° Theophanes Continuatus 
considers him to be from Slavonic parentage." 

Moreover, when in February 808 “a large number of discon- 
tented senators and ecclesiastical dignitaries” attempted once 
again to depose Nikephorus, “the man who was designated b oe 2 

conspirators to be the new emperor was also an Armenian,” 
patrician and quaestor Arshavir (Arsaber, 750-808),'° the ies 
of Theodosia, who was the wife of the future Emperor Leo V. 
Patriarch Photius I of Constantinople, John the Grammarian, 


5 Bury, History, pp. 10-14; Paul Lemerle, “Thomas le Slav,” Travaux et Mem- 
aires 1 (1965): 264. 
ê Bury, History, p. 11. 

’ Bartikyan, Teopanesi Sharunakogh, pp. 4, 291n22-24. 

8 Thomas was originally a military and naval commander. Later, during the reign 
of Emperor Leo V the Armenian, he was entrusted with high positions. Thomas 
again turned to rebellion after the death of Leo and the accession of his enemy, 
Michael the Amorian. 

? For example, Theophanes Continuatus and Georgius Monachus. See Bartikyan, 
Teopanesi Sharunakogh, pp. 3, 288n10; Bury, History, p. 11. 

t0 Toseph Genesios, Genesii Regum libri quattuor, ed. Anni Lesmiiller-Werner 
and Hans Thurn (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1978), pp. 8, 32. 

1l Theophanes the Confessor, Theophanes Continuatus, ed. Immanuel Bekker 
(Bonn: E. Weber, 1838), §50. 

12 Bury, History, p. 14. 

'3 Genesios, Genesii Regum, p. 21; Bartikyan, Teopanesi Sharunakogh, p. 20. 
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and Leo the Mathematician were among the most illustrious fig- 
ures of ninth-century Constantinople. The literature surround- 
ing them is colored by animosity and maledictions. One finds 
only maledictions toward and horrible legends about Photius, a 
more complicated case than the other two. He was interested in 
theological issues as well as in sciences. John the Grammarian 
and Leo the Mathematician were iconoclasts. A damaging and 
intolerant movement, the iconoclasts also had a positive impact 
in that they focused on ancient traditions and in so doing revived 
public interest in the study of philosophy.'* Engagement in theo- 
logical controversies required sufficient familiarity with philos- 
ophy. This interest further flourished in the ninth century under 
the influence of John the Grammarian, Leo the Mathematician, 
and especially Photius, who “gave an impulse to classical learn- 
ing”" and thanks to whom many works of ancient authors were 
preserved. 

Patriarch John VII of Constantinople (837-43) was also known 
as John the Grammarian and John the Anagnostes. According to 
Ioseph Genesios and Photius, he was also a professional 
painter.'° Members of the Orthodox Church gave him derogatory 
surnames, and later authors believed he was possessed by a 
demon and accused him of practicing black magic. Theophanes 
Continuatus states that John the Grammarian was devoid of any 
kind of grace.” He was detested even after his death; Emperor 
Michael III (842-67) went so far as to order his body exhumed 
and burned.'® About his origin, it is believed that he was a son of 
Pancratios,” from the family of Morocharzamioi.”” According to 


14 Epistolography is an example of the restoration of certain ancient traditions. 
This genre was significant in early Byzantine literature in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, but remained dormant in the sixth and seventh centuries. Beginning in 
the eighth century, epistolography reemerged in Byzantine literature in connec- 
tion with iconoclasm. For more information, see Tatiana V. Popova, “Vizantiiskaia 
epistolografiia” [Byzantine Epistolography], in Vizantiiskaia literatura [Byzantine 
Literature], ed. Sergei S. Averintsev (Moscow: Nauka, 1974), pp. 181-230. 

'S Bury, History, p. 447. 

16 Genesios, Genesii Regum, p. 83; Cyril Mango, The Homilies of Photius Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1958), p. 246. 

11 Bartikyan, Teopanesi Sharunakogh, p. 18. 

'8 Symeonis Magistri ac Logothetae, Annales, and Georgii Monachi, Vitae im- 
peratorrum recentiorum, in Theophanes Continuatus, §§681, 834; see also Adontz, 
Patmakan usumnasirutiunner, pp. 521-22. 

1? On John the Grammarian, see Bartikyan, Teopanesi Sharunakogh, pp. 18, > 
57-58, 60, 91-93, 113; Symeonis Magistri, Annales, p. 606; Georgius Cedrenus, 
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Theophanes Continuatus, they were a prominent family in 
Constantinople, and John the Grammarian “was not a foreigner 
or stranger but a native of Constantinople.””' Others maintain 
that he was of Armenian origin, and agree that his father’s name 
Pancratios “seems to conceal the Armenian name Bagrat” or is a 
transliteration of it.” Pancratios was called okorne, which is not 
so clear.” According to Nicolas Adontz, this word, which was 
one of the surnames of Apollo, should be understood as “pseudo” 
r “false prophet” because John’s father had dealt with the 
external sciences and was called Astronomer.” John’s brother had 
the Armenian name of Arshavir, whose family was likely of Ar- 
menian origin. Arshavir was a patrician and the owner of large 
estates along the Bosphorus.”° 
The ethnic origin of Leo the Mathematician is subject to 
debate, but scholars agree that he was a cousin of John the 
Grammarian. Also known as Leo the Philosopher—not to be 
confused with the emperor Leo the Wise (886-912)—he studied 
philosophy, rhetoric, grammar, poetry, natural sciences, and es- 
pecially astrology.” His engagement in astrological predictions 
and classical studies led to the accusation of paganism. He was 
appointed professor at the great Magnavra university in Constan- 


Georgius Cedrenus [et] loannis Scylitzae ope, ed. Immanuel Bekker (Bonn: E. 
Weber, 1839), §144; Mango, Homilies, pp. 240-41. 

20 Alexander P. Kazhdan read this name as Maurocharzanoi. Kazhdan, Armiane, 
p. 120. See also Bury, History, p. 60; Bartikyan, Teopanesi Sharunakogh, pp. 92, 
325n15; Mango, Homilies, p. 242. 

$l og Parikyan, Teopanesi Sharunakogh, pp. 91-92. 

22 Mango, Homilies, p. 241. 

23 Charles Lebeau, Histoire du Bas-Empire, ed. Saint-Martin, 21 vols. Paris: 
F. Didot, 1824-1836), vol. 13, p. 14; Bartikyan, Teopanesi Sharunakogh, p. 298; 
Adontz, Patmakan usumnasirutiunner, pp. 512-22; Bury, History, p. 60. 

24 See Mango, Homilies, p. 241. 

3 Adontz, Patmakan usumnasirutiunner, p. 520, 

26 See Theophanes Continuatus, §§156-57; Bartikyan, Teopanesi Sharuna- 
kogh, p. 93; Georgius Cedrenus, §146. This patrician Arshavir is not to be con- 
fused with the aforesaid much earlier patrician and quaestor Arshavir, the father 
of the Empress Theodosia and with Photius’ uncle patrician and magister Ar- 
shavir Kamsarakan. 

*7 Bartikyan, Teopanesi Sharunakogh, p. 114, The name Leo was widespread 
in Byzantium and sometimes there is confusion among the various Leos who lived 
in the ninth century. About Leo the Mathematician and this confusion, see Elena 
E. Lipshitz, “Vizantiiskii uchenyi Lev Matematik” [The Byzantine Scientist Leo 
the Mathematician] Vizantiiskii Vremennik (Moscow) 2 (1949): 106-49. 
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tinople,” which, according to Hrach Bartikyan, was established 
and sponsored by another Armenian, Caesar Bardas.” 

The Armenian origin of Bardas seems established beyond 
doubt.” Adontz considered him a powerful person from the 
Mamikonian family.*' His paternal uncle was the chief magister 
Manuel Mamikonian, who was one of the two appointed regents 
of Michael III to assist his mother, Empress Theodora (the niece 
of Manuel and the sister of Bardas).? Aside from Theodora, 
Bardas had two more sisters and a brother, Petronas, who was 
Drungary of the Watch, strategos of Thracessians, and later 
Domestic of Schools. 

Patriarch John VII was the godfather of Empress Theodora, 
who “belonged to a fairly obscure Paphlagonian family.”” Her- 
self an image worshipper, she deposed the iconoclast Patriarch 
John. Theodora had three sisters: Calomaria, Sophia, and Irene. 
Photius, that great man “who was unequaled by any Greek of the 
Middle Ages,” was related to Theodora through his mother Irene, 
who was the sister of Arshavir Magister (Kamsarakan), who in turn 
was the husband of Calomaria, the sister of Theodora.” Accord- 
ing to Theophanes Continuatus, the wife of Arshavir was another 
sister of Theodora, named Irene.” Adontz considers this Arsha- 
vir to be from the Kamsarakan family.” 

Among the Byzantine aristocracy in the ninth century, Con- 
stantine the Armenian (surname Maniakes)® was the Drungary 
of the Watch under the emperor Michael III, as attested in the 
writings of his kinsman Ioseph Genesios.”’ According to Gen- 


28 See Bury, History, pp. 436ff. 

? Bartikyan, Teopanesi Sharunakogh, pp. 110, 114. 

30 See Bartikyan, Kostandin Tsiranatsin, p. 110; idem, Teopanesi Sharunakogh, 
pp. 82, 88, 90, 101-04, 109-16, 120-23, 134-47, 218, 322n122; Genesios, Genesii 
Regum, p. 52. 

3! Adontz, Patmakan usumnasirutiunner, pp. 320-50. 

32 See Vardan Areveltsi, Havakumn patmutian Vardanay vardapeti lusabanial 
[The Universal History Explained by Vardan Vardapet] (Venice: Mekhitarist Press, 
1862), p. 77. 

3 Cf. Bartikyan, Teopanesi Sharunakogh, pp. 52-53, 308n11. 

* Bury, History, p. 186. 

35 Georgius Cedrenus, $161. 

3° Bartikyan, Teopanesi Sharunakogh, p. 104. 

37 Adontz, Patmakan usumnasirutiunner, pp. 335-40. 

38 Genesios, Genesii Regum, p. 88. 

3? Constantine Maniakes was perhaps the grandfather of Ioseph Genesios. See 
Adontz, Patmakan usumnasirutiunner, p. 446. 
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esios, Constantine the Armenian was either a relative or a close 
friend of Bardas.” A merciful man in the case connected with the 
tortures of Patriarch Ignatius by Bardas,"' Constantine the Arme- 
nian was the only senator who did not wish to disgrace Patriarch 
Ignatius.” Along with Leo the Mathematician and Photius, Con- 
stantine the Armenian belonged to the circle of Bardas which 
ruled until another Armenian, Basil, arrived on the scene in Con- 
stantinople. 


Emperor Basil I the Macedonian 


The emperor Basil I (867-86) was the founder of the Macedo- 
nian dynasty that ruled the empire for two centuries. Such rapid 
upward social mobility was not surprising for the Byzantine 
Empire. Basil was a bright student of politics; he quickly famil- 
iarized himself with the techniques of palace intrigues and culti- 
vated close ties with people in power, among whom were many 
Armenians (for example, Smbat, the Logothete of the Course 
and son-in-law of Bardas). The founder of the Macedonian dy- 
nasty is generally depicted in the literature as a handsome man 
with a powerful built and athletic strength. There is an apolo- 
getic and tendentious work, Vita Basilii ® by Constantine VII 
Porphyrogenitus dedicated to his grandfather. The grandson as- 
cribes to Basil a panorama of virtues and maintains that Basil 
was destined from birth to occupy the Byzantine throne. People 
were kind toward him and believed that he would become an 
emperor.“ His Armenian identity plays an important role in the 
view that he was destined to become an emperor. 

According to John B. Bury, Basil’s “Armenian descent is 
established beyond doubt, and the legend that he was a Slav has 
` no better a foundation than the fiction which claimed Slavonic 


4 Genesios, Genesii Regum, p. 101. ` 

“| Bartikyan, Teopanesi Sharunakogh, pp. 115-16. 

” Genesios, Genesii Regum, pp. 100-01. 

43 Alexander P. Kazhdan, “Iz istorii vizantiiskoi khronografii X v.” [From the 
History of Byzantine Chronography of the 10th Century], Vizantiiskii Vremennik 
(Moscow), 22 (1961): 84. 

“4 Theophanes Continuatus, pp. 128-29; Steven Runciman, “The Widow Danielis,” 
in Etudes dédiées à la mémoire d'André M. Andréadeés, ed. K. Varvaressos (Athens: 
Pyrsos, 1940), pp. 425-31. 
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parentage for the emperor Justinian.”” Basil used his Armenian 
origin to achieve his political ambitions. Alexander Kazhdan 
notes that the reign of Basil was peculiar, as it relied heavily on 
his relatives and friends.“ Meanwhile, his ethnicity did not 
prevent him from initiating the murder of his political opponent, 
Bardas, also an Armenian. His relations with the Patriarch 
Photius of Constantinople were tense because the latter belonged 
to the circle of Bardas. 

Basil forced the removal of Photius as patriarch not only be- 
cause of tensions in their relations but more important because 
of a crisis that involved a complicated political relationship be- 
tween Constantinople and Rome. Determined to regain its sup- 
remacy over the Christian world, Rome increased its resistance 
toward Constantinople, and the conflict became particularly 
apparent in the early eighth century when Emperor Leo III (717- 
41) initiated the attack against images (726). Further, Charle- 
magne’s efforts in the early ninth century to restore the Roman 
Empire of the West, in full accord with the papacy, posed a 
serious threat to Byzantium. The strength of the Byzantine 
Church was vital to maintain power in the East, which explains 
why the regent Bardas in 861 replaced the weak Patriarch of 
Constantinople Ignatius (who was obedient to Old Rome) by the 
more flexible but strong Photius. Pope Nicholas rejected this re- 
placement and supported Ignatius. In letters to Emperor Michael 
and Photius, Nicholas insisted that Ignatius be restored. He also 
wrote to the other Eastern patriarchs. In his response (under the 
dictation by Photius), the emperor insisted that Nicholas could 


‘5 Bury, History, p. 165. “The sole foundation of the Slavonic theory is the fact 
that Arab writers consider him a Slav. This is explained by the Arab view that Mace- — 
donia was Slavonic, ‘Slav’ being the equivalent of ‘Macedonian’.” For more ex- 
planations on the refutation of the Slavonic theory, see Rach [Hrach] M. Bartikyan, 
“K razgadke zagadki o slavianskom proiskhozhdenii osnovatelia Makedonskoi 
dinastii Vasiliia I (867-886)” [Concerning the Solution of the Enigma about the 
Slavonic Origin of the Founder of the Macedonian Dynasty, Basil I (867-86)], 
Lraber hasarakakan gitityunneri 7 (1985): 47-54; See also Alexander Vasiliev, 
“Proiskhozhdenie imperatora Vasiliia Makedonianina” [The Origin of the Emperor 
Basil the Macedonian], Vizantiiskii Vremennik (Saint Petersburg) 12 (1906): 47-54. 

“© Alexander P. Kazhdan, “Sotsial’nye i politicheskie vzgliady Fotiya” [Social 
and Political Views of Photius], Ezhegodnik Muzeia istorii religii i ateizma 2 (1958): 
122. See also Igor S. Chichurov, Politicheskaia ideologiia srednevekovia. Vizan- 
tiia i Rus’ [Political Ideology of the Middle Ages: Byzantium and Russia] (Mos- 
cow: Nauka, 1990), p. 54. 
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do nothing as all of the Eastern patriarchs sided with Photius. In 
the end, the rulers in Constantinople refused to submit. The re- 
newed claims of Rome to the Illyrian obedience (acknowledge- 
ment of the primacy of Rome) met with the encyclical of 867 by 
Photius, which, in fact, was a declaration of separation—both in 
ritual and in doctrine—from Old Rome. Such was the strained 
situation with Rome when in September 867 Michael III was 
murdered and Basil I ascended the throne. Regional insecurity 
eventually convinced Basil to improve relations with Rome and 
to that end he restored the pro-Rome Patriarch Ignatius to the | 
patriarchal throne and exiled Photius. 


Patriarch Photius I 


Photius, one of the greatest enlightened (@%c, dwtdc) men of his 
period, was famous as a skillful politician and accomplished 
author. His encyclopedic knowledge brought forward numerous 
works on theology, history, philosophy, science, medicine, ora- 
tory, romance, and lexicography. One is rightfully amazed how ~ 
he found time to write so many volumes amid all his cares. His 
most eminent work, Myriobiblon (or Bibliotheca), is “a living 
monument of erudition and criticism,” which refers to many lost 
works by Greek authors.” 

His name is closely associated with the great church schism 
between East and West; as a result of this, views of Photius 
vary greatly from the time of his contemporaries to the present. 
Yet even those who consider him as the architect of a disastrous 
schism count him among the greatest scholars and church 
leaders. Photius himself had announced that as the Patriarch of 
Constantinople he would not shy away from controversial acts . 
in order to bring to the dyophysite dogma (two distinct natures 
of Christ as defined at the Council of Chalcedon in 451) various 
non-Chalcedonians, among them the Armenians. The disagree- 
ments arising from seemingly confessional issues between Rome 
and Constantinople, however, actually served as a pretext for the 
expansion of political influence over the patriarchates of the 
Eastern churches. 

The confessional problem with the Armenian Church was 


47 Eduard Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. 
John B. Bury (London, 1898) p. 53. 
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“one of the essential and hereditary questions of church policy,” 
which became a matter of anxiety for Pope Nicholas I, too, as 
attested in a collection of documents edited by Jean Mansi. 
For example, the epistle by Pope Nicholas I to the fourth synod 
of Constantinople states: “It should become a common busi- 
ness for all of us to return our brothers, I mean the Armenians, 
to the right path and to assist for their better understanding of 
God.” The importance of this question is underscored as well 
by the lively correspondence between Patriarch Photius, Ca- 
tholicos Zakaria I (855-76), and Prince of Princes (U/shkhanats 
Ishkhan) Ashot of Armenia.” 

Biographical data of Photius appear in the Annales of Pseudo- 
Symeon and in Vita Ignatii by Niketas Paphlagon.°' According to 
them, Photius descended from a noble Byzantine family. The a- 
vailable information about the origin of Photius from his paternal 
side is unclear except that his father’s name was Sergius, a spa- 
tharios (lifeguard).°? Despite Symeon Magister’s legendary stories 
about Photius’ mother, more concrete information is available, as 
noted above. Her brother was Arshavir Kamsarakan (the hus- 
band of Calomaria). The mother of Photius, if Adontz is correct, 
was from the same Armenian Kamsarakan family. Bartikyan is 
certain that Photius was an Armenian.” 

Photius’ own letters to Ashot support the view that he was of 


‘8 Fiodor Rosseikin, Pervoe pravienie Fotiia, patriarkha konstantinopol ‘skogo 
[The First Reign of Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople] (Sergiev-Posad, 1915), p. 
261. 

® Jean D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collection, 53 vols. 
(Paris: Hubert Welter, 1901-1927), vol. 16, p. 303 (2d repr. Graz: Akademische 
Druck-U. Verlagsanstalt, 1960-1962), 2 vols. 

°° Further information about these correspondences appears in some Armenian 
sources as well. See, for example, Samveli kahanayi Ametsvoy Havakmunk i grots 
patmagrats [The Priest Samuel of Ani’s Collection of the Writings of Historians], 
ed. Arshak Ter-Mikelian (Vagharshapat: Mother See of Echmiadzin, 1893); Kira- 
kos Gandzaketsi, Patmutyun Hayots [History of Armenia], ed. Karapet Melik- 
Ohanjanyan (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1961), p. 80. 

>! Symeonis Magistri, Annales, §§601-760; Niketas Paphlagon, Vita Ignatii, 
Jean-Pierre Migne, Patrologiae Graecae, vol. 105 (Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols, 
1862). 

$ Symeonis Magistri, Annales, §668. 

>? Tbid. Photius was illegitimate and his mother was an escaped nun. Bartikyan, 
Teopanesi Sharunakogh, pp. 58, 329. Concerning the Armenian descent of Photius 
see also Peter Charanis, The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire (Lisbon: Calouste 
Gulbenkian Foundation, 1963), pp. 27-28; David Marshall Lang, The Armenians: A 
People in Exile (London: Routledge, 1989), p. 54. 
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Armenian heritage. One of these letters is preserved only in an 
Armenian translation (No. 298™) and the second (No. 284°) in 
Greek original. In an attempt to convince Ashot to accept the 
Chalcedonian creed and to contribute to the union of Byzantine 
and Armenian churches, he refers to Ashot as follows: in the 
first letter hamasers” (congener) and in the second letter many 
times (8) ovyyevis”” (relative, kinsman), and once even more 
definitely ovyyevotcs tod aipatoc (blood relative, relative by 
descent). With a handful of exceptions, scholars have not made 
sufficient use of this obvious information about the Armenian 
origin of Photius.” For example, Westerink has noted Photius’ 
reference to Ashot as a kinsman, although in his paper, “The 
Correspondence between the Patriarch Photius and Ashot V,” he 
merely pointed out these instances but without further elabora- 
tion.” The suggestion that Photius used the word ovyyevijs as a 
literary or figurative expression may be rejected by the fact that 
he never used the same word in his works to denote such a 
meaning. In contrast, he uses the word from the same root 
ovyyevikoc” to mean “relative,” as in his Amphilochia No. 45 


4 Norayr Pogharian, Mayr tsutsak dzeragrats Srbots Hakobiants [Grand Cata- 
logue of Manuscripts in Saint James (Monastery)] (Jerusalem: St. James Press, 
1968), pp. 521-25; Girk tghtots [Book of Letters], 2d ed. (Jerusalem: St. James Press, 
1994), pp. 515-23; Pravoslavnyi palestinskii sbornik 2:1 (1892): 210-13. The number 
of the letter indicated in the text (No. 298) is from Basilius Laourdas and Leendert 
G. Westerink, Photius, Epistulae et Ampilochia, vol. 3 (Leipzig: B.G. Teubner, 1985). 
The Armenian letter in this edition presented in Latin translation by Bernard Outtier, 

55 Taourdas and Westerink, Photius, pp. 1-112; Jean Darrouzés, “Deux lettres 
inédites de Photius aux Arméniens,” Revue des études byzantines 29 (1971): 137- 
81. 

56 Pogharian, Girk tghtots, p. 515. As stated, this letter is preserved only in Ar- 
menian. If this letter is authentic, it means that Photius knew the story about Vardan 
Mamikonian. 

5 Laourdas and Westerink, Photius, Epistle 284, lines 81-84, 371, 411, 422, 
2462, 2857, 3262. 

58 Ibid., p. 6. 

° For example, Adontz, Patmakan usumnasirutiunner, pp. 452-500; Bartikyan, 
Teopanesi Sharunakogh, p. 338. 

6 Laourdas and Westerink, Photius, Epistle 284, p. 1; L.G. Westerink, “The 
Correspondence between Patriarch Photius and Ashot V,” International Conference ` 
on Armenian Medieval Literature, Erevan, Sept. 15-19, 1986, Conference Proceed- 
ings, p. 46. 

5! The indexes of the Vocabula Selecta (new edition of Westerink) show that 
the word suggenikov was rarely used by Photius; it is indicated in only one par- 
ticular case (A., 45, 46). See Laourdas and Westerink, Photius, vol. 6, pt. 2, p. 124. 
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under the title “How we shall understand as follows: who is my 
mother and who are my brothers.” Photius, following Christian 
ideology, considers all Christians brothers and employs the words 
“father,” “mother,” or “son” used here figuratively, but at the same 
time he uses the word ovyyevikdc in a direct meaning. There is no 
basis to consider figurative use of the word ovyyevikdc here, 
especially when it signifies not just ovyyevis (relative) but 
ovyyevouvs Tov atpatoc (blood relative). 

The correspondence of Photius with the Bulgarian prince 
Michael shows a different attitude in his wording.” In the letter 
to Michael, Photius speaks with arrogance and uses a didactic 
tone, while the letter to Ashot is written in a friendly manner, 
with epithets of praise and with some knowledge of Armenian 
history. Photius may have learned this history from a study titled 
Narratio de rebus Armeniae by a Chalcedonian Armenian.™ 

Photius was in exile twice, and both times in Armenia where 
he spent seventeen years. He is said to have spent his first exile 
for nine or ten years at a monastery of Skepe. Although such a 
monastery is unknown in Armenia but it may be the monastery 
of Holy Mother of God at Skhkev near Lake Van.” One can 
only wonder whether, in addition to writing a large number of 
letters to his friends and relatives, he established contacts with 
the local people and whether he spoke and read in the Arme- 
nian language. It is possible that he had some knowledge of 
Armenian, as Byzantine Armenians, especially those in Con- 
stantinople, quite likely used the language. 

The Armenian background of Patriarch Photius also ex- 
plains many complicated questions connected with his deposition 
from and subsequent return to the patriarchal see. These questions 


® T aourdas and Westerink, Photius, vol. 4, pp. 185-90. 

6 Thid., vol. 1, pp. 1-39. For this letter, see also Despina S. White and Joseph 
R. Berrigan, ed., The Patriarch and the Prince: The Letter of Patriarch Photios of 
Constantinople to Khan Boris of Bulgaria (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox 
Press, 1982). 

Gérard Garitte, ed., La Narratio de rebus Armeniae, Corpus scriptorum Chris- 
tianorum orientalium, Subsidia (Louvain: L. Durbecq, 1952), vol. 4, pp. 370-75. 

6 Migne, Patrologiae Graecae, vol. 105, 540, col. B; White, Patriarch, p. 20. 
On the monastery of Skhkev, see Gabriella Uluhogian, Un’ antica mappa dell’ 
Armenia: Monasteri e santuari dal I al XVII secolo (Ravenna: Longo, 2000), no. 
336, “Monastero della Madre di Sxkev,” pp. 99-100. 

° Bartikyan, for example, is confident that they knew Armenian. See Kostandin 
Tsiranatsin, p. Xi. 
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are closely linked with the so-called “Genealogy,” a forgery he 
composed to prove the lineage of Emperor Basil to the Arme- 
nian royal Arshakuni dynasty. Supposedly this deception con- 
vinced Emperor Basil that Photius be allowed to return to the 
patriarchal see.” The “Genealogy” itself was not preserved, but 
there is a detailed description of it by Niketas David Paphlagon 
and Symeon Magister. Niketas, the biographer of Photius’ rival 
Patriarch Ignatius, never missed an opportunity to criticize 
Photius. In Vita Ignatii, Niketas Paphlagon notes that even after 
Photius was deposed as patriarch, after ten years in exile he did 
everything to win back the favor of the emperor and succeeded.” 
Calling Photius “deceiver,” “unworthy,” and “malicious,” Niketas 
claims that Photius invented a forged “Genealogy” according to 
which Basil descended from King Trdat. 

The “Genealogy” prophesized that the father of Basil would 
have a son named “Beclas””” who would become emperor. The 
description of Beclas unmistakably pointed to Basil. Niketas 
indicates that this is an acronym composed from the first letters 
of Basil’s family—Bfasil], E[fudocia],. C[onstantine], Leo], 
Af[lexander], S{tephan]. According to that forged document, 
Basil would be the most blessed emperor; his happy reign would 
last for a long time, and he would father future emperors.” The 
biographer of Patriarch Ignatius writes: “This invention he wrote 
by ‘Alexandrian letters’ on old paper, trying to give to it the 
shape of old handwriting; he inserted it between the old folios 
taken from a very ancient book, and placed it in the palace li- 
brary.””” The same passage appears in Symeon Magister’s work 
but with slight differences.” “Examining his [Basil’s] genealogy 
from the beginning, in accordance with the country and circum- 


87 For the Armenian abridged version on this topic, see Mane Shirinian, “Movses 
Khorenatsu ‘Patmutyan’ ev Phot patriarki ‘Tsnndabanutyan’ aghersnere” [The Con- 
nections between Movses Khorenatsi’s “History” and the “Genealogy” of Patriarch 
Photius], Ashtanak 1 (1995): 85-96. 

63 There are many testimonies about the genealogy or the Armenian origin of 
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Graecae, vol. 109, p. 1128; Oraison funébre de Basile I par son fils Léon VI le 
sage, ed., intro., trans. Albert Vogt and Irénée Haussherr (Rome, 1932), pp. 38-79. 
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stances, he finished the book and made it appear very ancient 
and, as it was noted, he placed it in the palace library through 
Theophanes Sphenodaimonos.” According to Mansi, the name of 
the palace librarian was Phrenodaimonos.” Theophanes was in 
correspondence with Photius, as evidenced in a number of let- 
ters. 

Theophanes showed this manuscript to the emperor, asserting 
that although an old and interesting work, no one but the exiled 
Photius could interpret it. The emperor relayed the manuscript 
to Photius, who in turn responded that he would dictate the writ- 
ten words only to the emperor himself. Basil recalled Photius 
from exile, and the latter recited the writing and made a positive 
impression on the emperor, taking advantage of the emperor’s 
vanity. Basil immediately appointed him as the teacher of his 
children and soon thereafter restored him to the patriarchal see.”° 

Most scholars agree that this “Genealogy” is a forgery and 
that Photius authored the manuscript, a fact that appeared to be 
evident even to his contemporaries. Given its forged character, 
however, not many experts have considered the reasons and 
circumstances of this writing, regarding simply as creative legend. 
The most extensive explanation appears in an article on Basil 
by Adontz,” who in examining the “Genealogy” in detail con- 
` tends that, contrary to the accepted view, Photius never authored 
such a forgery and that the only possible truth was that he tried 
to elucidate the family origins of Basil. Adontz notes that being 
a nephew of Arshavir Kamsarakan and a friend of the regent 
Bardas, Photius was close to Armenian circles and could easily 
discern what was in reality the genealogy of the emperor. 
Adontz concludes that neither the famous patriarch would have 
invented something as trivial and silly as the play on words (that 
is, Beclas), nor was Basil so gullible as to be taken in by such an 
obvious trick.” 

Nevertheless, based on the available literature, one may 
hypothesize that such a forgery with the reference to Beclas did 


7 Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum, vol. 16, p. 284, cols. C-D. 
® Letters, nos. 84, 241, 281, in Laourdas and Westerink, Photius, vol. 1, p. 
124; vol. 2, pp. 163-67, 232-36. 
76 See testimonies of Niketas Paphlagon and Symeon Magister in Migne, 
Patrologiae Graecae, vol. 105, p. 568, col. B; vol. 109, p. 752. 
17 See, for example, Adontz, Patmakan usumnasirutiunner, pp. 479-91. 
78 Thid., p. 481. 
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exist, although this view raises a number of questions. If the 
forgery was the invention of anti-Photian circles, why did other 
authors repeat it? How did the information, which contained the 
“Genealogy,” enter into Byzantine scholarship? It is noteworthy 
that the works of contemporary Byzantine authors contain in- 
formation that could be found only in Armenian sources (for in- 
stance, the passage by Theophanes Continuatus regarding Saint 
Sahak’s Vision). The account of that vision about the Arshakuni 
dynasty is closely related to the information found about the 
“Genealogy,” and scholars agree that this testimony appeared in 
Byzantine literature thanks to Photius’ forged work.” The so- 
called “Genealogy” appears to have wider ramifications for Byzan- 
tine and Armenian history than suggested by Byzantine authors 
and scholars. 


Patriarch Photius and Emperor Basil 


The friendship that developed rapidly between the two rivals, 
Photius and Basil, was a significant development, considering, 
according to Symeon Magister” and Georgius Monachus, that 
when Basil for the first time entered Saint Sophia as an em- 
peror, Photius called him a murderer and a robber and refused 
him the Eucharist. This had so angered Basil that even after the 
deposition of the patriarch he twice convened the synods to 
anathematize him.*' Years later, by presenting this “Genealogy,” 
Photius now did a great service to Basil as the manuscript 
provided the illustrious lineage for the emperor. Was this suffi- 
cient to receive privileges from the emperor? That question has 
interested many scholars. The author of a lengthy monograph on 
the life and activity of Patriarch Photius, Josef Hergenréther,” 
compiled a great deal of essential information about Photius and 
argued that the hostility between the patriarch and the emperor 
had ceased thanks to the letter of Theophanes Sphenodaimonos.* 


” Bartikyan, Teopanesi Sharunakogh, pp. 143, 344; Bartikyan, Kostandin Tsira- 
natsin, pp. 51, 265-66. 
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Hans-Georg Beck’s suggestion that Basil permitted Photius to 
return to the patriarchal see because he did not want the election 
of a new patriarch to contribute to the creation of a third party in 
the already divided Church does not seem convincing because 
Basil could have elected another candidate of his choice from the 
two existing parties.** 

Considering that the relatives and friends of the emperor 
played leading roles in society, one may assume that Basil sup- 
ported Photius for other reasons than the forged genealogy.” 
Other factors regarding Photius and the genealogy he presented 
must be taken into account. Photius composed this forgery while 
he was in exile in Armenia, and Niketas Paphlagon and Symeon 
Magister refer to King Trdat. It may be hypothesized that the 
manuscript was either the History of the Armenians by Movses 
Khorenatsi or a compilation of the works of Armenian histori- 
ographers, including Khorenatsi’s History. Book I of that vol- 
ume is titled “Genealogy of Greater Armenians.” Chapter 87 of 
Book II might have been of special interest to Photius because 
it contains a history of the friendship and family ties between 
Trdat and Kamsar, the founder of the Kamsarakan family: “At 
that time there came to him his relative and kinsman Kamsar, the 
eldest son of Perozamat. This Perozamat was the boy whom 
Burz had rescued and saved when Artashir had slaughtered the 
Karenian branch of the Pahlav.”*° Khorenatsi further states: 


At the same time there lived another Vzruk Khakan who was an 
enemy of Kamsar, his [Perozamat’s] son. But Kamsar, consider- 
ing it difficult to live in enmity between two powerful kings, 
especially because his brothers were not united with him, set 
out with all his family and entourage and came to Trdat our 
king, while his brothers went to Shapuh. This Kamsar fought 
with fearsome bravery in the wars during his father’s lifetime. 
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But in [one of] his intrepid assaults he was struck by someone 
on the head with axe, and a part of the bone of his skull was 
removed. Although he was cured by medicines, the curve of his 
head remained incomplete, and for this reason he was called 
Kamsar.*’ 


In addition, Book II, chapter 1, of the same work would also 
have been of great interest to Patriarch Photius and Emperor Basil. 
This chapter, among other things, deals with Alexander the Great 
(from whom Basil descended on his mother’s side, according to 
Theophanes Continuatus®’) and with Arshakuni, stating: 


From then on Arshak the Brave ruled, who was from the seed of 
Abraham out of the descendants of K’etura, for the fulfillment of 
the saying of the Lord to Abraham: “Kings of nations will come 
forth from you.”®? 


The following historical event supports the proposition that 
Photius’ work contains material from Movses Khorenatsi’s 
History. In 876 Emperor Basil dispatched a delegation to Prince 
of Princes Ashot Bagratuni of Armenia to request a coronation, 
since he, Basil, was an Arshakuni and Ashot was “tagadir aspet 
Bagratuni,” the Bagratuni coronant knight.” Basil’s knowledge 
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of this information, which is unusual for an emperor of By- 
zantium, may be explained by his ethnic or family origin, and it 
is conceivable that he simply utilized his Armenian origin to 
achieve political objectives. Basil may have been familiar with 
Khorenatsi’s work or more probably learned of it either through 
Photius or the “Genealogy” presented by the Patriarch. The fact 
that Basil asked for the coronation nine years after he ascended 
the throne also favors the contention that he learned about the 
hereditary right of the Bagratuni dynasty as coronants from the 
manuscript presented by Photius. 

If the above proposition is valid, a question arises: How did 
the Patriarch of Constantinople read Khorenatsi’s work? Schol- 
ars have maintained that Photius did not know any languages 
except Greek. Yet the argument that he read Khorenatsi in the 
Armenian language challenges this view and the commonly 
accepted belief that Byzantine intellectuals of that era did not 
learn any other language, even Latin, because of the ideology 
of Roman exclusiveness. The situation was similar in the Latin 
West; rarely did someone know a foreign language. It was not 
until the Renaissance that the age of categorized grammar and 
dictionaries arose. Saint Gregory I (d. 604) had served as an 
apocrisiary (papal legate) at Constantinople but seemingly did 
not learn Greek; Pope Vigilius (540-55) spent eight unhappy 
years there and never knew the language. When Leo IX (1048- 
54) wrote in Latin to Peter III of Antioch, the latter sent the let- 
ter to Constantinople for a translation. Such cases widened the 
rift between East and West. At various councils, the papal leg- 
ates addressed the assembled fathers in Latin and no one under- 
stood them; the councils deliberated in Greek, and the papal leg- 
ates wondered what was being said. Failure in communication 
bred suspicion on both sides, and when translators were called 
in, questions rose as to whether their versions could be trusted. 

The situation was different in the case of Photius, however. 
He was twice in exile in Armenia (all together for seventeen 
years), and because of his exceptional abilities, capacity for 
work, and thirst for knowledge, as well as his Armenian origin, 
it is plausible that he knew Armenian. During his first exile, 
deprived of his relatives and friends,” he would have time dur- 


I See Laourdas and Westerink, Photius, no. 21, vol. 1, p. 21; Photius to Theo- 
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ing the nine or ten years, in addition to writing letters to rehab- 
ilitate his reputation and post, to learn the local language, if he 
indeed did not know it prior to his exile. He certainly had the 
opportunity to read the original works of Armenian historiog- 
raphers. It might be that in the monastery (which housed many 
books) he became acquainted with Khorenatsi’s History and was 
informed about Basil’s ambitions to have a royal lineage. Quite 
possibly, here in exile Photius envisioned the plan for his own 
salvation incorporating his forgery into an old manuscript con- 
taining the work of Khorenatsi, which was presented to Basil. 
He was in contact with Theophanes (note the letters written to 
him), through whom he placed that manuscript sent from Ar- 
menia in the palace library. 

Another hypothesis confirming the aforementioned issue may 
be valid. A passage from Vita Ignatii contains an interesting but 
obscure phrase: “AAetavdpivoig ypappacw’ (ALEXANDRINOIC 
GRAMMASIN).” Scholars have debated the meaning of this phrase; 
some have proposed that it means “by Alexandrian letters.” In an 
article explaining this enigmatic phrase, Guglielmo Cavallo tries 
to prove that this phrase means Coptic majuscule.” This hypo- 
thesis, however, does not seem persuasive; the reading of this 
majuscule does not demand extraordinary abilities from Theo- 
phanes Sphenodaimonos (or Phrenodaimonos) whose reputation 
as a wise and intelligent person is familiar to Byzantine au- 
thors.’ Why then could such an educated man not be able to read 
this writing and advise the emperor that this manuscript be 
deciphered only by Photius? It means that the manuscript was 
written in a language which was incomprehensible for Theo- 
phanes but was familiar to Photius. This language could be Arme- 
nian. Moreover, the obscure phrase “AdeEavipivois ypappactv” 
could be a contaminated variant of—“‘AppevidKots ypåpuaow” — 
that is, “by Armenian letters.”” 

The learned and ambitious Patriarch Photius of Constan- 
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tinople was still living in 886 when Emperor Leo the Wise re- 
established union with the Roman Church. Quite possibly, be- 
cause of this change in Byzantine policy the emperor obliged 
Photius to resign and in his stead named his own brother 
Stephan as the Patriarch of Constantinople. It is also possible 
that Photius was not particularly favored by the successors of 
Basil. When another emperor, the grandson of Basil, wrote Vita 
Basilii praising his grandfather, he mentioned the name of 
Photius only once and then casually. 


k k k 


Armenians in Constantinople of the ninth century achieved high 
positions in all spheres of political, ecclesiastical, cultural, and 
military life. Their strong tendency to be surrounded by relatives is 
remarkable. Indeed, one can even conclude that they arranged mar- 
riages between Armenian families (as, for example, in the case of 
Leo, son-in-law of Arshavir quaestor; and Smbat, the Logothete of 
the Course and son-in-law of Bardas). At the same time, despite the 
strong family bonds, these Armenian figures were susceptible to the 
influences and callousness characteristic of medieval traditions; 
being Armenian was not a safeguard against intrigues resulting 
even in the murder of one’s own kin when political or other gain 
and ambitions were at stake. 


